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appreciation was widespread. This is 
not to say that there is no need of pat- 
ronage, but patronage of the life-giving 
sort is neither more nor less than a 
synonym for appreciation. The man who 
buys a picture because he thinks it is a 
good investment profits neither art nor 
himself, but the man who buys a picture 
because he covets its possession, stimu- 
lates production and is personally en- 
riched. There is not as much discrimin- 
ating picture buying in America as there 
should be. Good pictures cost less than 
automobiles, yes, in some instances, less 
than automobile tires, but they are not 
as popular. If they gave the purchaser 
more pleasure they would be, and that is 
where the difficulty lies. How can the 
public be taught to appreciate art? Dr. 
Haney, Director of Art in the High 
Schools of New York, has recently said: 
"To learn as a people that art is a 
national asset means that as a people we 
must learn that art is a personal asset, 
that it is not something 'over against 
us' to be raised by others for us to ad- 
mire — that, indeed, it is something which 
we must create ourselves." His conten- 
tion is that we must all come to a reali- 
zation that we are designers, that art is 
essentially and inevitably a part of our 
life; and the remedy he offers is the 
teaching of industrial art. The Public 
Schools are, it is true, exerting a power- 
ful influence in this direction by training 
the pupils' taste. Through them the 
largest possible number of "future citi- 
zens" are reached and results are bound 
to accrue. The museums also are doing 
their share, as are likewise the public 
libraries. What is more, these efforts 
are beginning to bear fruit. In New 
York a group of buyers from the great 
department stores have come together 
for practical instruction in art as applied 
to design that they may be better 
equipped to purchase in the foreign 
markets. The Printers' Union, it is re- 
ported, is teaching art to its young ap- 
prentices scattered throughout the coun- 
try — -the art of design in the composition 
and use of type. And the advertising 
men also in one large city have secured 
an instructor in art to direct their effort, 



seeing that even in such matters there 
is a standard and that it pays. These 
are signs of the times and hopeful ones, 
giving evidence of increased apprecia- 
tion of the value of art. 



NOTES 

American As a natur al sequence 
civic °^ * ne selection of 

association's Washington, last Jan- 

convention uarv > as its general 
headquarters the Amer- 
ican Civic Association held its annual 
convention in that city December 14th, 
15th, and 10th. The attendance from all 
parts of the country was larger than ever 
before and the results already reported 
indicate that from the sessions have gone 
out an impetus for the achievement of 
definite lines of civic endeavor, the ex- 
tent of which can not be estimated, but 
which will mean much for the extension 
of the idea "beautiful" coupled, always, 
with the idea "practical," in making 
beautiful and efficient community life. 

In the seven sessions of the conven- 
tion a wide range of subjects was dis- 
cussed, from the consideration of national 
and state parks and comprehensive city 
planning down to the intimate effort that 
may be exerted for the improvement of 
neighborhood surroundings. 

Recognizing the importance of kindred 
organizations the first session was de- 
voted to reports of such conferences as 
those of the National Municipal League, 
the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, the Rochester City Planning Con- 
ference, the London Town Planning Con- 
ference, the American Federation of 
Arts, "Boston, 1915," and the National 
Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild. 

At a session presided over by Mrs. 
Edward W. Biddle, President of the 
Federation of Pennsylvania Women, the 
hopeful method of educating towards 
civic enlightenment through children, 
and the organization of Junior Civic 
Leagues . was presented by Mrs. Agnes 
McGiffert Bailey, of Cleveland. At the 
same session Miss Louise Klein Miller, 
also of Cleveland, told, with the aid of 
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the stereopticon, of "Schools as Radia- 
ting Centers for Civic Improvement," 
and Mr. David Fairchild, in charge of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 
gave a novel and attractive address upon 
a new method of interesting children in 
the growing of imported plants. 

At the only evening session two im- 
portant addresses were presented, one 
the annual address of President J. Hor- 
ace McFarland on the subject "Are State 
Parks Worth While?" which showed that 
they were decidedly so if they are main- 
tained as "service parks," accessible to 
the people and reserved for recreation 
purposes. Mr. McFarland dwelt upon 
the necessity for a bringing together in 
a wise management the several national 
parks under a national Bureau of Parks, 
as recommended by President Taft and 
the Secretary of the Interior, and the As- 
sociation is committed to a campaign for 
the creation of such a bureau. The sec- 
ond address was by Mr. William M. El- 
licott, of Baltimore, who included in his 
subject, "Forests as Pleasure Parks," a 
definite proposal for a great national 
forest in the environs of Washington. 
Mr. Ellicott's plans in this respect were 
presented in a recent issue of Art and 
Progress. 

An entire day was given to City Plan- 
ning. Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, Presi- 
dent of the Washington Society of Fine 
Arts, delivered an introductory address 
upon the ideals of a nation as expressed 
through its art, a portion of which is 
printed in this issue of Art and Prog- 
ress. The papers of Mr. Frederick Law 
Olmsted on "The A B C of City 
Planning," and Mr. Arnold W. Brun- 
ner on "Some Serious Problems in City 
Planning," were notable, and the steps 
that may be taken by small communities 
for the adoption of city plans were ably 
presented by Mr. John Nolen. 

The manner in which Dallas proceeded 
to organize a planning commission and 
the extent to which a newspaper may 
assist was graphically brought out by 
Mr. George B. Dealey of the Dallas 
News; and the very important subject, 
"Getting Out the Vote for a City Plan," 



was presented in a practical and telling 
manner by Mr. Harold J. Howland of 
the Outlook. 

At a session designated "Home and 
Neighborhood Improvement" the ad- 
dress of Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane, 
of Kalamazoo, on "Civic Co-operation 
Towards a Clean City," attracted partic- 
ular attention. Miss Zona Gale, of Wis- 
consin, through the medium of a delight- 
ful story, gave a suggestion as to vil- 
lage improvement that ought to bear 
fruit in hundreds of communities. Miss 
Gale is preparing for the Association a 
special bulletin to be devoted to village 
improvement. 

The billboard and smoke nuisances 
were not overlooked. Both subjects were 
treated from the legal standpoint. Mr. 
Clyde L. Day, City Attorney of Chicago, 
discussed the "Legal Control of the Bill- 
board," and Mr. Cyrus Locher, repre- 
senting the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, "The Smoke Nuisance and the 
Law." 

The closing session was given over to 
the typhoid fly against which the Ameri- 
can Civic Association has been waging 
such an energetic campaign. Distin- 
guished speakers were Dr. Woods Hut- 
chinson, of New York, and Dr. L. O. 
Howard, Chief of the Bureau of En- 
tomology, of Washington, who pointed 
out the dangers of the fly and urged a 
ceaseless warfare against the little pest 
— a warfare that involves a constant 
cleaning up of home surroundings. At 
this session a plan was proposed by Mr. 
Edward Hatch, Jr., Chairman of the 
Fly-Fighting Committee, to enlist the 
children in the crusade against the house 
fly by offering prizes for the best essays 
on the subject. As a closing feature of 
the fly session Mr. Richard B. Watrous, 
Secretary of the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, displayed and described the won- 
derful motion pictures, illustrating the 
life, history and habits of the fly, that 
have been used with such gratifying re- 
sults in all parts of the United States 
through the five and ten-cent theaters. 
Mr. Watrous also exhibited for the first 
time in Washington a new educational 
film prepared under the direction of the 
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American Red Cross Society, illustrating 
in story form the steps necessary to take 
for tile prevention of tuberculosis. 

The reports of the officers showed a 
large and constantly increasing member- 
ship and gratifying development of all 
of the activities of the Association. Mr. 
Watrous, in his report, recommended 
that in addition to the annual convention 
there be held at various points through- 
out the country and at intervals of a few 
months a number of "civic awakening" 
meetings to be conducted by officers and 
members of the Association and for the 
particular benefit of the cities and 
neighboring communities in which they 
are held. The Association hopes to issue 
before long in bulletin form many of the 
addresses read at the convention. The 
officers elected for the ensuing year are 
as follows: 

President, J. Horace McFarland, Har- 
risburg, Pa.; First Vice-President, Clin- 
ton Rogers Woodruff, Philadelphia; 
Treasurer, William B. Howland, New 
York; Secretary, Richard B. Watrous, 
Washington, D. C. 

CO-OPERATION 0ne ° £ , the h °P eful 

in civic S!gns of the times is the 
improvement desire manifested for 
co-operation on the part 
of artists and business men. As Senator 
Root has said, the value of team work 
no longer needs to be demonstrated. The 
Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects held a conference 
not long ago on fire protection and the 
equipment of buildings and cities which 
brought together all the forces that were 
working toward these ends. Among those 
present were the Chiefs of the Fire De- 
partment and the Bureau of Building In- 
spection, the Director of Public Safety, 
representatives of the Philadelphia Fire 
Underwriters Association, the Presi- 
dent of the Engineers' Club, and profes- 
sional members of the Chapter. In New 
York a little later the Municipal Art 
Society held a meeting in the National 
Arts Club at which the possibilities of 
co-operation with the transit companies 
in the development of the city was dis- 
cussed not by the members alone, but by 



representatives of the transit com- 
panies. Among the speakers were the 
Vice-President of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, the President of the Hud- 
son and Manhattan Railroad Company 
and the Public Service Commissioner. 
By thus bringing together those who are 
most conversant with the practical side 
of such matters and those who regard 
them from the standpoint of the citizen 
regardful of the public good is bound to 
conduce not only to better mutual under- 
standing but felicitous results. 

Minneapolis The Minneapolis Soci- 

ART GALLERY etV ° f Fine Arts h ™ 

opened a campaign for 
an Art Museum, one which will be an 
honor to the city. The matter has been 
well considered and a definite plan 
drawn up. Every organization in Min- 
neapolis has been asked to co-operate, 
and on the committee, which will pro- 
mote the scheme, manufacturers, retail 
merchants, bankers, journalists, and la- 
borers are represented. It is a concerted 
movement. Impetus has been lent not 
only by the enthusiasm of members of 
the Art Society, but by a gift of four 
panels by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, re- 
cently purchased by Mrs. C. J. Martin, 
of Minneapolis, and presented by her to 
the Society in memory of her husband. 
They represent "Air," "Earth," "Fire," 
and "Water," and were originally in- 
tended as cartoons for stained glass. 
Each is a female figure gracefully posed 
and surrounded by the emblems of the 
element. The drawings, which have but 
lately left London, are bold and very 
decorative. The Minneapolis Society of 
the Fine Arts has arranged for an ex- 
cellent series of transient exhibitions to 
be held during the remainder of the win- 
ter. 
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Denver believes i n 
playgrounds, in winter 
as well as in summer. 
The day before Christmas the thermom- 
eter went down below freezing and di- 
rectly the city officials obtained the use 
of several vacant corner lots in different 
sections and converted them into skating 



